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Individuality. 


As we glance over the map of history we behold many colossal in- 
tellects that stand like mountains, to break the monotony of the scene. 
The enchantments of antiquity may have clothed them with ideal ex- 
cellence and magnified them into more gigantic proportions, while the 
fact that their cotemporaries sunk into oblivion, and left them the sole 
representatives of their age, has widened still more the bounds which 
isolate them, and has thus placed them in a more vivid light. But al- 
though we make due allowances for the exaggerations of fancy, and 
the apparent superiority which contrast with their forgotten cotempora- 
ries has given them, yet the very fact that their names stand out in bold 
relief on the records of the past, proves that they were distinct individ- 
ual existences. So too if we examine the prominent men of our own 
age, we shail find that by superior natural or acquired abilities, they 
have drawn around themselves an insulating circle that renders their 
characters marked and luminous. ‘This distinct, isolated, well defined 
state we call Individuality. 

Individuality is the result of personal independence and energy. 
That independence which leads a man to form and trust his own opin- 
ions, and that energy which leads him to maintain them, although in 
Opposition to time-honored views, or to popular superstition, malice, 
and violence, constitute his individuality. 

No deep insight nor wide observation is necessary to a conviction 
that this condition or trait of character is far more rare than it ought 
tobe. ‘The mass of mankind have ever followed the same track and 
chased the same illusive shadows. ‘The bright hopes, the high aspi- 
rations, the strong resolutions which gladden and sway the intellect in 
youth, are one by one extinguished, as the stiff and cold reality suc- 
ceeds to the life-like and glowing picture of fancy, and the blinding 
glare of meridian manhood follows the auroral tints of youth, and in 
turn fades into the twilight of age. The heart which once beat high 
and warm with bright hopes and generous enthusiasm sinks into apathy, 
and the limbs that were once vigorous in youthful sport or in manly 
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toil, no longer hattle with the world and for the world, The glory 
that tints the flower or burns in the firmament, the unutterable mystery 
that surrounds us, the undying spirit within us, the still voice that 
whispers to us from the abyss of death—what are these but faithful, 
though unheeded monitors that call upon us to not simply exist, but to 
live and to act? In the cruel mockeries which men call pleasures, how 
many in all ages merge every earnest thought, every honest feeling, 
every high aspiration? Earth holds their souls as it holds their bodies, 
with an unyielding grasp. 

It is sad to think of this intellectual and moral suicide—so unnatu- 
ral yet not infrequent, nor always unfashionable ; to think how souls 
elastic, buoyant, pure and strong, stifle all enthusiasm and suppress all 
manliness, until the spiritual image of God becomes an inert or hide- 
ous deformity, crippled by neglet and abuse, or blackened and callous- 
ed by crime. And yet this lethargy, unbroken except by the excite- 
ment of gross passions, is often called contentment, and the simple 
mistake it for happiness ; as if life were stupidity and stagnation, rath- 
er than animation, earnestness and action. So long as such is the 
theory of many and the practice of most, individuality will be an in- 
dication of good. 

But it is not without determined effort that one can break the bonds 
that unite him to the mass, and can rise above the general level. 
‘Thought must be free, vital, and patient. Action must be equally in- 
dependent, energetic, and lasting. ‘To possess a mind living and im- 
parting life, disciplined, expanded, and polished to its utmost capacity, 
daring to tear aside the curtains of superstition, realizing the lessons 
of the past, and piercing the mysteries of the future, conscious of the 
capacities, wants, and duties of itself and of others—this is the fruit, 
not of inaction, but of the highest and hardest mental toil. And to 
clothe the inward life of such a soul in palpable deeds, so that the 
outward visible forms shall accurately express the glorious outline of 
the invisible spirit, this too requires an energy which few possess and 
fewer exercise. Force of thought and action is therefore the chief 
elument and characteristic of individuality. Let us notice more mi- 
nutely the immediate obstacles to the attainment of that “ separate and 
independent station” which each should occupy. 

Leaving out of view those powers which are the gift of Nature, 
the causes of leebleness of mind and will, are indolence, a blind 
sympathy, and a love of popularity. Indolence may arise either from 
tvo much or too little self-esteem. We not unfrequently meet with 
those who fancy their knowledge approximates to omniscience. ‘These 
of course will not stoop to the drudgery of self-discipline or to the hu- 
miliation of learning from others. ‘They confound “ freedom of 
thought” with * freedom from thought”—independent thought with in- 
dependent thoughtlessness. '3ut indolence is oftener the result of too 
litle self-esteem. In this case the person destroys his own will, 
places implicit contidence in authority, and yields himself a slave to 
others’ passions. And this servility receives the fashionable, euphoni- 
ous name of humility. Now whenever a man believes that he is in- 
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capable of forming correct opinions and of performing honorable ac- 
tions, whenever his humility degenerates into a settled contempt for 
himself, there is little ground for the hope that he will rise in the scale 
of being. It is no part of true religion to annihilate all sense of in- 
dividual importance, as some very honest persons, whose zeal would 
seem to surpass their knowledge, contend ; but it should rather lead one 
to value more that heaven-born principle which shall survive the 
“wreck of matter and the crash of worlds.” Whatever may be the 
direct cause of this intellectual sloth or the form it assumes, it is a 
plain law of our being that he who will not think for himself shall 
draw his opinions from others, for all but fools must have opinions. 
Thus men range themselves under some superior, guiding, independ- 
ent intellect, whose words are law and whuse opinions are oracles. 
And strong intellects, like strong chieftains, are rarcly unwilling to 
take charge of their weaker brethren, to tyrannize over and trample 
upon them. ‘The superior mind crushes the inferior, obliterates its 
distinctive features, fuses its substance, and moulds the plastic mass 
of thougiit and sentiment into a mere objective existence. Familiar 
examples occur in history where distinguished authors or generals 
have thus acquired a sympathetic control over large masses, whose 
every thought was but a parody on the idea that flashed from their 
master’s brain—a ludicrous parody too, being only the distorted shadow 
of what may have been in him synmetrical and substantial. Swarms 
of would-be Chesterfields, Byrons, Carlyles, and Bonapartes, adorers 
of prominent great men, and of prominent small men, infest every 
community, thinking, forsooth, that because they absorb all the bright- 
ness which radiates from their idols, their own souls will be full of 
light. Respect is indisputably due to superiority ; but when the weak 
man rivets the chain which the strong man throws around him, and 
willingly becomes a mere Sancho Panza appendage to some more or 
less Quixotic genius, he makes himself an inviting target for the shafts 
of ridicule. 

This self-humiliation is contagious. “ Misery loves company,” 
says the proverb. So does insignificance ; and it has company. In 
the crowded city and the solitary village, where wealth pampers its 
luxurious lords, or poverty wrings sweat and blood and life from its 
victims, where sanctimoniousness flaunts its Pharisaical robes, or con- 
scious infamy hides its face in darkness, a voice ever rises from the 
unnumbered animalcula, who cement their intellectual corpses to build 
a coral-like monument to others’ greatness, uttering their unanimous 
belief, that it is better to be dragged along together than to press on- 
ward alone. Sympathy smooths over the protuberances which would 
individualize even these infinitesimals, and blends them in an undis- 
tinguished mass. ue 

But sympathy does not stop here. It generates popular opinion. 
From this fellowship of stupidity and degradation, fostered by a mu- 
tual self-conceit, or by a servile self-distrust, springs a popular senti- 
ment which condemns and often crushes all individuality of thought 
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and action. No sane man will deny that much regard should be 
cherished for the opinions and sentiments of others. Few are so 
heedless or so demented as to neglect those numberless graces which 
smooth the roughness and soften the jolts and jostlings of the contact 
of man with man, or to wantonly overleap the barriers that forbid 
assaults upon the sensibilities of their fellow men. The danger is 
not that one will scorn, but that he will worship the popular sentiment. 
The tyranny of fashion extends to the most momentous as well as the 
most trivial matters. Notwithstanding that the fierce controversies of 
ever belligerent sects denouncing each other as heretics or infidels, 
and of parties stigmatizing each other as fanatics or traitors, call for 
honest, independent, personal judgment, yet from the sovereign Pontiff 
to the lowest Pagan, from the strong minded politician who sells his 
priaciples for office, to the brainless sot who sells his vote for whis- 
key, there is a fashion which determines their opinions as it de- 
termines their apparel, and shapes their conduct as it shapes their 
coats. Every sect, party, or society, has certain established views 
and customs from which it is difficult, if not dangerous, for those 
within its pale to dissent. ‘To the mind which has not yet learned 
how indiscriminating, how fickle, how unworthy of confidence the 
world is, there is something appalling in its frown,—something in its 
scorn and hatred from which modesty shrinks with horror. In the 
bright picture of future happiness, which the angel of hope unrolls 
to the vision of youth, no feature is more gladdening than the golden 
sunlight of the world’s approval, and though years of hard reality may 
afterwards teach him that the smile of man is no proof of true merit, 
policy at least will still urge him to court those who can withhold 
favors or inflict pain. Although the dungeon and the rack no longer 
seek to chastise heresy, yet when scorn points its “ unmoving finger,” 
or calumny strikes its poisoned fangs, or malignity darts its Gorgon 
glances, it is not strange that he, whose reputation is dearer than life, 
should fear to face the odds, and should stifle the struggling spirit wgth- 
in him. ‘Thus the pulpit has been silent when its fiercest anathemas 
should have been hurled at iniquity in high places; the judicial 
ermine has been blotted by sanctioning injustice, cloaking guilt, and 
trampling on innocence ; the powerful and the gifted have lent their aid 
to crush freedom, to drown the voice of concience, and to silence its 
few faithful ministers. ‘Thus has a love of idleness, of sympathy, 
and of popularity, destroyed that individuality which in an age of cor- 
ruption is the only hope of good—without which society would be not 
an ever onward, healthful stream, but a stagnant, pestilential pool. 

It is a humiliating commentary upon human character, that some of 
the best intellects the world has ever known, have sought a comprom- 
ise between conscience and sin, and though they have lauded virtue, 
honesty, and truth in the abstract, have belied their professions by 
their daily conduct. As authors, their individuality has been most 
conspicuous ; as men, they have completely lost it in their servility to 
the passions of themselves or of others; or if they have differed from 
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others, it has been by surpassing them in iniquity as they surpassed 
them in power, ‘Take Bacon, as aninstance. Few have left a deeper 
or more lasting impression upon the character and destiny of men, than 
he. In penetration and grasp of mind—solving the most complex 
mysteries and revolutionizing the whole system of philosophy, his 
most careless words seeming eternal monuments of his genius—his 
individuality causes him to stand like Mount Blanc among the moun- 
tains. Had he exhibited a sublimity of moral character correspond- 
ing to his stupendous intellect, had he rebuked venality and licentious- 
ness and his contemptible ambition to shine in contemptible things, 
we might well believe that “ every god had set his seal to give the 
world assurance of a man.” But if his intellect makes us proud of 
our species, his vices are a perpetual memorial of human frailty. 
Contrast Bacon with Milton. ‘They were perhaps equally intellectual, 
but the individuality of Bacon existed chiefly in his writings; that of 
Milton both in his writings and in his life. While moral courage, 
unspotted purity, and greatness of soul shall receive the respect and 
imitation of men, the adamantine strength of character, the sublime 
confidence in truth and its author, which Milton displayed when he 
fought single handed against injustice, vice, and contumely, as if the 
strength of myriads were concentrated in his arm, and the inspiration 
of a thousand bards had rolled his words in fire, shall forever picture 
him to the imagination, meek, valiant, pure, and glorious, as one of his 
own angelic warriors. 

The merit of individuality is not positive, but relative. It is nota 
thing to be aimed at for its own sake, but is rather a consequence of 
high aims. Of all the ridiculous phases of foily, hardly any is so 
calculated to produce a wondrous levity as the “ aping of eccentnici- 
ties” by those who would be distinguished. Forgetting that individu- 
ality is an effect and not a cause, an incidental circumstance and not 
an essential element of goodness or of greatness, they seize on what 
is at best a shadow and may be a blemish, and fancy their uncouth 
conduct and homely garb proofs of unappreciated worth. ‘Thus the 
hermit seeks complete isolation ; the ascetic lengthens his face in the 
midst of mirth; the Pharisee makes inierminable prayers amid the 
din of the streets ; the heaven born genius wears a peculiar dress; as 
if mental capacity or moral excellence were to be measured by ex- 
ternal peculiarities ; as if genius were not the result of a happy men- 
tal organization, but of a strange combination of fantastic garments. 
The futility of such conduct is most palpable. We need not be mis- 
anthropes, and we cannot tear asunder those hidden links which bind 
us to all our race. “I love a fool,” says Charles Lamb, “as naturally 
as if | were of kith and kin to him.” 

Let those therefore who aspire to prominence not disguise their 
outward, but cultivate and develop their inward being. ‘“ Corruption 
Wins not more than honesty,” and fraud is sure to be in the end un- 
masked, Mingling with others, not to share their apathy or their sin, 
much less to rise by degrading them, but to relieve suffering, to reform 
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vice, to overthrow all that opposes individual and social progress, tu 
lead the van of improvement, in the midst of corruption incorruptible, 
in the midst of pride humble, in the midst of servility independent,— 
it is thus that men should stand, slighting contempt and unshaken by 
opposition, like a lofty cliff lashed by the sea and the tempest, yet 
immovable forever. 8. 





Che Midnight Bell. 


Tux waning lights shone dimly forth within the banquet hall, 

The sound of revelry was hushed, the guests departed all ; 

No more the sparkling nectar filled the chalice to the brim, 

Or rung the laugh around the bowl, where flashing bubbles swim. 
‘The music's swell had died away, no sound disturbed the spell, 
Save when along the marble floor a measured footstep fell. 

One mantled form in silence paced the spacious room alone, 
Unconscious how on rapid wing the festal hours had flown. 

At length he paused ;—io start!ing tones upon the air of night 

The ivied tower proclaimed abroad Time's unrelenting flight ; 
There was no whirlwind’s rushing sound, no loud or uttered word, 
But in those clear and ringing tones a spirit’s voice he heard ; 

He stood as if some viewless hand had chained him to the spot, 
And all his manhood's hopes end pride were now alike forgot. 

That midnight bell, those solemn tones, they touched a chord within, 
The knell of precious moments slain in revelry and sin,— 

The past, with all its guilty dreams, its wasted misspent years, 
Apprvached and with its sorrowing gaze unsealed the fount of tears, 
“© Time! thou boon of priceless worth, not all the boundless sea 
Of gold and untold gems conceals, can buy delay of thee ; 

Once gone, thou art forever gone, no prayers can then avail, 

Or wealth of worlds the suppliant place once more in Mercy's pale. 
Yet while thou still art in our reach, we bid thee, blind, depart, 
And in our frantic madness strive to stab thee to the heart.” 


© murdered Time ! thy ghastly shade hath come to haunt me now, 
Its eyes in sadness fixed on me, beneath that pallid brow ; 

Stern, still and statue-like it stands upon the marble floor, 

And with its icy hand outstretched, points, points for evermore. 

“ Can deep repentance aught avail, shall mercy be displayed, 

To pardon wrong and heal the wound this guilty hand hath made {” 
A cheering voice fell on his ear, “ Forgiveness waits thy crime, 

But few and evil are the days, henceforth redeem the time.” 


That midnight bell! how strange and clear the language of its sound, 
Ax Time's long pointing finger stalks its solemn circuit round; 
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We hear it not amid the din and bustle of the day, 

Its warning voice amid the strife unheeded dies away ; 

But when the world’s great pulse is calm, the struggling passions still, 
Ita sound with strains of music wild, the listening ear can fill. 

What varied tales the rising tear, the sigh of anguish tell, 

Asin the steeple slow descends the hammer on the bell. 

Unwelcome thought, too oft repulsed, the summons then attends, 

And conscience to its bloody lash a threefold vigor lends, 

Eternal Justice seems to speak and smite the culprit dead, 

“ Thou fool, thy soul is now required, and time for thee is fled.” 

But to the wise another sound, interpreted aright, 

Is wafted from the clanging tower, upon the breeze of night. 

“The work is great, thy time is short,” the kindly accents say, 

“ And small the strength thou hast to toil ; rise, Christian, watch and pray.” 


gd. KL. 


TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAYS. 


Value of the Imagination to the Philosopher in the 
Discovery of Cratl). 


BY E. W. EVANS, LERAYSVILLE, PA, 


IMAGINATION may be defined, the power of vividly and copiously 
reproducing, whether in real or in arbitrary combinations, our various 
conceptions of objects of sense. As an intellectual process, it differs 
from a vivid fancy only in being more active and fruitful. As a pow- 
er, however, its distinctive element consists in lively sensibilities, 
which stimulate and direct the fancy, and cause the mind to delight 
in its Own creations. 

The offices which this faculty fulfils, and the purposes which it is 
designed to serve in our constitution, are both important and various. 
| propose now to speak of its value to the philosopher as an aid in 
the discovery of truth. 

I am aware that this notion is somewhat paradoxical. There is a 
vulgar impression, that in the investigations of science, the less im- 
agination we possess, the better—that though an instrument of power 
to the rhetorician, it is fruitful of disadvantages to the philosopher— 
that it has an infallible tendency to divert and blind and mislead—that 
the more effectually it is banished from the mind, the greater 1s the 
triumph of reason. This prejudice arises from an imperfect under- 
standing of the processes by which the mind arrives at general truths. 
It is easy to see how the imagination may lead into error, how pleas- 
ing fictions and plausible fictions may often appear, to weak or preju- 
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diced or unenlightened or enthusiastic: minds, invested with all the 
evidence of truth, and how rude nations are ever ready to believe the 
songs that please them. It is easy to trace a thousand absurd beliefs 
of past ages to this source. But to conceive how the Imagination may 
have aided in the discovery of truth, is comparatively difficult. We 
see the result; it is the result of reasoning. It is conclusion derived 
from premises. But through what dark mazes of perplexity and doubt 
the mind of the reasoner may have groped before emerging into the 
clear light of knowledge, and by what aids it may have extricated 
itself, can be adequately conceived only by those who have pursu- 
ed intricate investigations for themselves, and reflected on the course 
of their own thoughts. It is a trite remark, that as men advance in 
reason the imagination languishes through inactivity. In a certain 
sense, this is undoubtedly true. | apprehend, however, that, as a 
mental power, it is not so much disused, as directed into new fields of 
action. Hefore, it was occupied more exclusively with fiction and 
fable : now, it is more busy in mirroring forth things real. Before, it 
may have sometimes deluded and misled, it may have sometimes en- 
croached on the prerogative of reason ; but now, reason resumes the 
throne and presses the imagination into her own service. 

In attempting to show the uses of the imagination in processes of in- 
ductive reasoning, | shall not attempt to follow any accurate analysis 
of the steps by which the mind advances, but shall simply point out, 
as they occur to me, a few modes in which this power is advanta- 
geously brought into exercise, 

itis the peculiar province of the philosopher to reason out general 
truths. ‘To this end, he first collects a multitude of facts, and then 
traces their various relations, with a view to discovering laws that 
govern or principles that pervade them. 

Suppose, then, that in commencing the investigation of a particular 
subject, he holds in the storehouses of his memory all the requisite 
knowledye of facts. ‘These must be brought to mind. ‘They must 
be singled out among a wilderness of irrelevant materials, and held 
up in relief before tue mind. This implies an exercise of memory 
and an exercise of reason. But as the recollection must precede the 
act of judgment, it follows that the memory has a busy work to do. 
It must present the whole chaotic mass out of which here and there a 
part is to be selected. 1t must roam abroad without a guide, and bring 
back relevant facts and irrelevant facts without discrimination, until it 
has exhausted the whole field within which the required data are to 
be found, or until reason has pronounced the supply sufficient for the 
purpose in hand. In the study of a wide subject this is a difficult 
process. We are ever in danger of overlooking important facts, and 
of resting satisfied with insuflicient data, although possessed of know!l- 
edge, which, if it occurred, would correct our judgment. The youth- 
ful tendency to hasty generalization is not the most easily overcome 
by age. Many a philosopher has spent half a life in perfecting some 
magnificent theory, which the mention of a few well known facts, that 
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had not occurred in the same connection before, has been sufficient to 
scatter to the four winds. ‘To guard against this danger, to give the 
mind a ready command over its own knowledge, nothing is more im- 
portant than a lively imagination. It assists the memory to give up 
its own stores. In other words, it prompts recollection. To call up 
a series of images, and to marshal them in review before the mind, 
implies, so far as it goes, a lively exercise of the power of association ; 
and it serves to advance it still farther. We direct our attention to a 
particular field of inquiry. We make an effort to scan it. Straight- 
way we begin to see it, with the eye of imagination, painted in vivid 
colors and peopled with vivid forms. Now, since the picture represents 
real phenomena in their real relations, it presupposes the agency of 
the memory. Hence, the same inspiring feelings which excite the 
fancy, excite also the power of recollection. ‘The imagination, in its 
avidity for images, calls the memory into vigorous exercise, to supply 
it with the originals from which to copy. Nor is this all. When the 
picture is formed we can detain it before us. We can dwell on its 
separate parts successively, consider each in its various relations and 
return from one to another at pleasure, Our thoughts are thus accele- 
rated in every direction, and our recollections multiplied, by the great 
number and variety of starting-points presented by the imagination. 
Or if, on the other hand, we are deficient in this power, if our con- 
ceptions of sensibie objects are few and indistinct and flickering, the 
memory labors, and facts will not occur in the connections in which 
they are wanted. All reflecting minds, however, have in some meas- 
ure experienced the advantages thus derived from the imagination. 
There are moments in which some awakened feelings stimulate the 
fancy to an unusual degree of activity, in which our conceptions of 
sensible objects become strangely vivid, and every image that appears 
brings with it a throng of associations. ‘These are the moments in 
which, above all others, we have been enabled to reason on wide sub- 
jects with the advantage accruing from copiousness of materials. 
Another use of the imagination, somewhat analogous to the prece- 
ding, is to aid us in anticipating possible results of the operation of 
known causes, ‘There are many subjects on which we cannot reason 
correctly without taking probable cases into the account, without assu- 
ming these as part of our data. We cannot, for instance, prescribe a 
universal rule of duty, or Jay down a universal principle in political 
economy, until we have seen that it holds good, not only in every 
known case, but also under all supposable circumstances. On such 
subjects, therefore, imaginary instances are no less important to the 
philosopher than to the rhetorician. Provided they are probable, they 
must be treated as facts. ‘hey are sometimes indispensable to a 
correct conclusion, as not having a precedent in history. ‘They are 
at other times convenient, as occurring readily, and thus obviating 
the necessity of laborious research after real cases. We first frame 
a hypothesis which accords with observed facts, and then conjure 
up a multitude of imaginary cases to test its validity. It is evi- 
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dent, however, that this use of the imagination is confined to that 
which is in its nature contingent, since that which we can foresee as 
necessary is arrived at by another process. But there is so much 
contingency in the affairs of men, as both to give a wide scope to 
busy fancy, and to render its agency of the highest importance. He 
who is incapable of surveying the regions of the possible is liable to 
fall into error by reasoning exclusively from the actual. 
‘The imagination, again, serves as a valuable guide in the research 
after new facts. ‘he same mental endowment, which, like a well 
formed eye in scanning the landscape, enables us to sweep rapidly 
over the fields of our own knowledge, aids us, in like manner, to trace 
the boundaries of the unknown. ‘To conceive of all the blanks in our 
stock of information relative to a wide subject, to conceive of all the 
various directions in which we may set out in quest of new facts, 
often requires an effort of which a barren imagination is incapable, 
‘There are a thousand lurking places of truth, which, though easy of 
access, forever escape our notice. But where the mass of mankind 
have scarcely observed a void, imaginative minds will often discover 
fruitful fields of investigation. ‘Their roving fancies lead their attention 
to unexplored regions. An awakened curiosity leads them to investi- 
gation. Nor is this all. ‘The ground which science has not preoccu- 
pied with facts, imagination fills with fictions. Some of these recom- 
mend themselves to the judgment as probable. ‘Thus a new impulse 
is given to inquiry, and it is now guided by a more definite aim. In 
the physical sciences, these suggestions of the fancy have been the 
keys that have unlocked the richest treasuries of knowledge. The 
phenomena of nature are so familiar, and yet apparently so inscrutable 
beyond that which 1s seen, that it has required visionary and enthusi- 
astic minds to make them objects of attention and study. Pioneers in 
science have generally been bold conjecturers. It was for a conjec- 
turer rather than for an observer, that the world had waited six thou- 
sand years, when Kepler discovered the laws of the planetary motions. 
Nor have these investigations been fruitless, when the conjectures that 
induced and directed them have proved false. He who went in search 
of islands found a continent. ‘The illusory pursuits of the alchymist 
have given birth to chemistry ; and the history of science is full of 
similar exainples. ‘There is such an infinitude of truth surrounding 
us, that when we earnestly pursue phantoms we can seldom fail of 
stumbling upon realities. Yet such, in general, is the narrowness and 
paucity of our conceptions, that to make flights beyond the little con- 
tracted range of our own knowledge, and to wander over those illimit- 
able expanses in nature which relatively to our minds are blanks, has 
been reserved for the most adventurous fancies. 

We have so far spoken only of the value of the imagination as an aid 
to the suggestion or discovery of the data from which we are to reason. 
But the ultimate aim of philosophy is induction or generalization 

‘To this end, nothing is more important than the power of taking ® 

wide and distinct view of a complicated mass of materials. And 
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there are few subjects, which we can suppose to engage the attention 
of the philosopher, in which this does not imply a vigorous imagina- 
tion. It may well be questioned, whether one who is destitute of this 
power, however active his reasoning faculty may be, is capable of 
going through an intricate process of induction, If we cannot dis- 
tinctly image in mind but a few sensible objects at once, if our scope 
of clear vision is narrow, if when we attempt to combine many parts 
in our conceptions and to contemplate them as a whole we see noth- 
ing but a blur, we are not likely to discern those features and relations 
which are common to all, or to extensive classes. It is like surveying 
the coast with a spy glass from a rocking vessel at sea. We see a 
succession of objects, but cannot discern their relative positions, or 
trace the outlines of the landscape. 

The imaginative philosopher can survey, as it were with one glance, 
the mass of materials which he is to analyze and arrange. He can 
picture a wide field of investigation before him vividly and correctly. 
He is not liable to lose sight of one part whiie contemplating another. 
His conceptions are not liable to become faint and confused as he ex- 
tends them to more complex objects, but he is capable of viewing, as 
it were the whole and the parts at once. Having thus combined in 
his conceptions a multitude of facts in their known and obvious rela- 
tions, he is now presented with a chart on which he can dwell at 
length, to trace out new and more hidden relations, and thus by dogrees 
to arrive at more general facts. He traces those uniformities in the 
sequence of events to which we attach the idea of causation. He 
compares facts together, observes their resemblances and contrasts 
and combines or separates them accordingly. He compares relations 
together and pursues wide analogies. By these and similar processes 
he gradually advances, till he is enabled finally to discover principles 
of accordance which pervade the whole mass. The judgment is thus 
brought into exercise under the greatest possible advantages. It has 
a wide area to move in, and something definite and tangible with which 
to deal. Hence, the imaginative mind, by the correctness, the multi- 
plicity, and the comprehensive grasp of its conceptions of objects, is 
fruitful in comparisons, quick to discover new relations and new 
analogies, and to detect order in the midst of confusion. 

One of the wisest of metaphysicians refers our errors in judgment 
chiefly to the want of clear conceptions of the things about which we 
judge. How important an aid, then, must a vivid imagination be in the 
fields of inductive reasoning, where the sensible objects to be conceiv- 
ed of are so numerous and complex, and the relations to be traced are 
so infinitely multiplied and various! When, for exemple, we turn our 
eyes on the history of the world, what an endless and complicated 
succession of events do we behold! What a multitude of actors! How 
endlessly diversified, and how different from our own, have been the 
circumstances of mankind in different places and times! How often, 
when we attempt to picture to ourselves the great complex scenes that 
have passed away, do we see nothing but a shadowy confusion io 
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which men appear as trees walking ! And thus, when we undertake to 
build systems of philosophy on historical facts, we are ever prone*to 
fall into error, through the vagueness and the limited grasp of our con- 
ceptions, and a consequent misapprehension of the relations in which 
men stood and the influences by which they were surrounded. And 
again, we may find a convenient example in the science of astronomy. 
The machinery of the universe is so vast and so complicated in its 
operations, the real and apparent paths of the planets are so “ thwarted 
and convolved,” that minds of limited powers of conception often find 
themselves lost in a maze, when they attempt to extend their ideas so 
as to embrace the whole system as it would appear if ali brought 
under the inspection of the eye. Much less would such minds have 
been competent to make this intricate structure an object of close 
scrutiny, and to trace out the hidden laws by which its movements are 
regulated, 

But a vivid imagination makes the complicated simple. It makes 
the past present and brings the distant near. It reveals to sight those 
things which the eyes have not seen. By its aid, we are enabled to 
live in the scenes of history and to see the past world moving like a 
great diorama before us. By its aid, we are enabled to scale the heav- 
ens and to look down upon a system of worlds as upon an orrery. 
And the advantage which it thus secures to the philosopher is, that it 
brings within the grasp of reason the materials on which it is to work, 

There is still another office of the imagination, which adds to its 
value in a process of induction. I refer to its power of framing ar- 
bitrary combinations. 

This is brought to bear in devising instruments and expedients for 
testing the validity of theories ; which serve either to fortify the mind 
in its conclusions or to correct its errors. It is brought to bear again, 
when the imagination invents means for its own assistance, as when 
it lines the heavens with circles and fixes arbitrary points of reference 
in time and space. Similar artificial aids to our conceptions are com- 
mon in nearly every branch of science, and are no Jess useful to the 
philosopher who invents, than to the student who learns them. 

But this exercise of the imagination is chiefly useful in the framing 
of hypotheses. ‘The human mind, at the utmost grasp of its concep- 
tions, is seldom able to arrive, as it were by direct approach, at the 
final results of generalization. It advances by a series of experiments. 
Some observed analogies more or less general, some uniform relations 
traced through a greater or less number of phenomena, suggest a prin- 
ciple, on which we proceed to build an imaginary system. We have 
already seen how such conjectures lead to the discovery of new facts. 
They are no less useful as means of discovering general truths, sup- 
posing the facts to be known. Having framed a hypothesis which 
accords with a part of the phenomena, we proceed to test it, by seeing 
whether it accords with all. We detain it before us, and view it in 
its relations both to all the remaining phenomena and to the conse- 
quences, immediate or remote, which are deducible from it. We thus 
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perceive wherein it is valid, wherein deficient and wherein redundant, 
and are enabled to modify it accordingly. We are now either present- 
ed with a new hypothesis, which covers more ground, and are enabled, 
by repeated modifications of the same plan, finally to arrive at a satis- 
factory result; or, if we find it necessary to abandon our original idea 
altogether, we still have the advantage of having disposed of one 
among a number of probable hypotheses, and of thus having exhaust- 
ed a part of the uncertain ground. In this manner we advance, step 
by step, over scaffoldings erected by the imagination, until we gain, at 
last, the firm rock of truth. 

It is thus that the human mind has ever progressed in philosophy. 
The history of theories is mainly a history of experiments and failures. 
If these have been consequences of the imperfection of our intellects, 
they have also served as the means of enlightening it. They have 
seldom been made in vain; and they have often proved fruitful of the 
most sublime and important results, not only by directing investigation 
into the right path, but also by inspiring the mind with hope and en- 
thusiasm. Instances, indeed, are not wanting, in which these air-castles 
in science have been approached and found to be tangible realities. It 
is more generally true, however, that theories have been developed by 
successive modifications of hypotheses, the process being carried on 
from step to step by different minds, and often prolonged from age to age. 

Thus we have seen that, even in the pursuits of philosophy, the im- 
agination is not without important uses, either as a creative power or 
as a faithful copyist of nature. The difference between the fancy of 
the poet and that of the philosopher is, that the one is supreme, but the 
other subordinate. In poetry, the pictures of the imagination are val- 
uable for their own sake and are embodied in expression. But in sci- 
ence, they are valuable only as a means to a hides end. ‘They assist 
to lead the mind out of darkness into the light, and are then forgotten. 


Che Relations of Christianity to Art. 


BY JOSEPH SHELDON, WATERTOWN, N, Y. 





Tue vital forces which move the world are never isolated in their 
action. They must come forth to do their work modified by each 
other, by time and by circumstances. ‘The thought which stirs the 
hearts of men, like the power which moves their bodies, encounters 
resistance, and the actual force of a nation’s character becomes a re- 
sultant. ‘Thus the peculiarities of its government and laws, its ad- 
vancement in science and the arts, depend upon all the separate im- 
pulses which are given to its mind. 
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To whatever extent individuals may differ in regard to minor points 
of Christianity, all must agree that it is a great historical cause and that 
it has left its impress wherever it has prevailed, partly by changing the 
direction of the human energies, and partly by stimulating them to 
greater and more persistent activity, And in turn it has been marred 
and bruised by perpetual conflict with passion and ignorance, so that 
it has sometimes been corrupted, but never totully deprived of power, 
It therefore sustains peculiar and important relations to every field of 
effort, influencing the development of truth by changing the character 
of men. 

Although there have been disputes in regard to the philosophy and 
legitimate objects of the fine arts, none can deny that in ail ages they 
have actually made the world better or worse; none can say that in 
the future they have not their work to perform, their mission to fulfill. 
No great mind earnestly struggling to project its inner life upon the 
outer world has ever found and left mankind in the same condition, 
and least of all when it has addressed itself to the imagination and 
the heart. We are at present to consider the relations of Christianity 
to the fine Arts. 

lt is a common impression that the cultivation of the fine arts is 
merely an amusement of the idle and luxurious, having little or nothing 
to do with character or the sober duties of life. Itis viewed asa 
recreation, harmless it may be, but unworthy of the highest efforts of 
the greatest genius. Even as thus furnishing a proper and delightful 
amusement, soothing the mind and restoring its energies, the fine arts 
may render a service not unimportant in forming an elevated Christian 
character. It is admitted that the contact of the mind with things 
orderly and beautiful tends to preserve it from contamination, and 
may sometimes awaken the better feelings. ‘This constitutes their 
principal value in the estimation of many conscientious people. This 
is much ; but there is something deeper and broader in the objects 
and aims of the fine arts—something which takes hold of the strongest 
feelings of our nature. The Divine Comedy or Paradise Lost was 
not created simply to furnish an amusement. Raphael did not paint 
the transfiguration of the Saviour to amuse the fancy or to please the 
eye. There is something more than a magnificent entertainment in 
the Psalms. There is a longing of the heart for something better and 
more beautiful than the every-day world presents—an “aching void” 
which is filled in part by the creations of the fine arts. The true 
artist must profess a personal force, that, striking deep through the sur- 
face of things, seizes upon their inmost spirit. His life is one of 


earnest, enthusiastic labor, and the Divinity which stirs within him is 
no mockery. It produces effects of some kind for good or for evil. 
The cultivation of the fine arts is therefore not merely an amusement 
that leaves no lasting impression on the character. 

Again, it has sometimes been supposed to exert an unfavorable in- 
fluence upon Christianity, and that it is nearly allied to sensuality. 
We know that whatever is noble in principle has been perverted to 
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the propagation of vice, and that the fine arts are not an exception ; 
but we feel that there is something true and ennobling in their crea- 
tions; and itis well to remember that there is ever a tendency to 
overrate the importance of truths which have long occupied our atten- 
tion, Among men contemplating different departments of the Crea- 
tors works, it is not strange that conflicts arise, not only from the 
errors into which they are liable to fall, but from not observing the re- 
lations which bind such departments together. We see the tops of 
mountains rising above the fogs which envelop their bases, but none 
would infer that the granite foundation which held them together had 
melted away, leaving them isolated and without support. One may be 
more majestic, but not more real, than another. They all reach down 
to a substratum that sustains and connects them. Such is sometimes 
the appearance of positive and eternal truths. Christianity is a devel- 
opment of the most important, but it harmonizes with the most insignifi- 
cant. Still it may not be unimportant to consider the apparent conflict 
of the fine arts with Christianity. 

In its struggle to gain supremacy over the moral world, Christianity 
has had peculiar obstacles to meet and to overcome—obstacles which the 
times and the circumstances interposed. ‘I'he aversion to its doctrines 
natural to a soul clinging to low desires and to sensual pleasures, and 
the antagonism of unbridled passions, compelled it to wage an unceas- 
ing war, not only against grossness, when grossness had its greatest 
strength, but against whatever in any way retarded the spread of its 
life-giving doctrines. It required a vigor nourished from within to 
enable the early Christians to stand aloof from the mass of mankind, 
and to live for an object infinitely higher. Heroic men sprang up to 
die as martyrs, and necessity left but little time or inclination for other 
than religious pursuits. ‘They had a message of strange import to de- 
clare, which they knew was by others despised or unknown. Asceti- 
cism with many became the fashion, and by them the fine arts were 
regarded with distrust or aversion. ‘They were then as now frequently 
employed to embellish vice. ‘They had aided in erecting and adorning 
temples to heathen Divinities. They were the concomitants of re- 
pose. ‘The worship of idols was practised over a great part of the 
world. Christianity came to uproot, overturn, and destroy such habits 
and superstitions ; to substitute the worship of the Invisible for the 
disgusting rites of the heathen, and to turn the lives of men into purer 
channels. It was thus brought into direct collision with institutions 
deeply fixed in the hearts of the people, and around which the arts 
were entwined. It is not strange that both the institutions and the 
arts were united in a common condemnation. But there have been a 
few who have left proofs that Christianity is not inimical to the fine 
arts; who have caught from it a true inspiration, and have risen to the 
loftiest conceptions and the noblest achievements. ‘The artist who 
feels that Christianity is a reality transcending all others, that it is 
truly an emanation from the Divinity, can never want a subject ade- 
quate to call forth all his powers. 
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The great obstacle to the universal spread of Christianity is not 
that there is no inherent force in its doctrines, but that low cares and 
degrading passions rule the world with a tyrant’s sway. Whatever 
tends to break these “ green withes” and free the soul renders a yal- 
uable service to Christianity. ‘There is in beauty a divine adaptation 
to elevation and perfection of character. Wherever it is found, 
whether in nature or in art, it ministers to whatever is highest and 
best within us. The sublimity of the ocean, the grandeur of moun- 
tain scenery, as well as the delicate forms and tints of flowers, fulfill 
an important purpose in the economy of the world. The Greeks con- 
sidered imposing architecture a valuable aid in the formation of char- 
acter. ‘heir columns and their temples contributed to the develop- 
ment of the national taste, and will continue to mould the taste of suc- 
ceeding generations, as they have that of the past. Where such models 
are continually before the eye, when our lives are passed among them 
and our hearts are drawn out in admiration of them, the passions are 
chastened and better purposes are cherished. Thus architecture be- 
comes a sign and a cause of popular advancement, and an auxiliary 
of morality and Christian character. 

The painter and the sculptor embody in permanent forms the visions 
which flit before the soul of Genius. They infuse vitality into lifeless 
matter that makes it speak to us when words would be vain; when 
our own duller perception could not catch the spirit of the time and 
the place. ‘They give us knowledge of the past which history can- 
not impart. We are transported by thei back to scenes of awful in- 
terest, and seem to be spectators of events upon which have hinged 
the destinies of the world. ‘The souls of saints and heroes beaming 
upon us from the canvas seem to fill us up to the measure of their 
own gigantic proportions. We make them our companions, and they 
become a solace in bereavement, a shield in temptation, and “ a joy 
forever.” 

Such is the kind of influence which the fine arts exert. ‘True they 
may not of themselves establish correct moral and religious princi- 
ples ; but while they call out the highest energies of the mind, they 
soften and refine the feelings, make us more sensible of the high des- 
tiny which awaits us, and urge to more persistent effort, ‘Their influ- 
ence on society is no less than on the individual. A people contented 
with the mere necessaries of life must ever be ignorant and degraded 
—must ultimately give way to those whom higher aims and aspira- 
tions have prompted to deeds that bring them nearer to a realization 
of their hopes. Whole nations are thus compelled to rise in intellec- 
tual advancement, and to live more nearly in accordance with the 
moral laws of the Universe. 

But the fine arts have another and a more intimate relation to the 
religious feelings and to Christianity. It is difficylt for the great mass 
of mankind to form any adequate conception of spiritual truths, and 
still more difficult to rely upon them with perfect confidence. ‘They 
require something palpable—something to meet the eye—something 
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around which the religious feelings may cluster. From this want 
have sprung many false creeds and abominable superstitions. ‘The 
worship of idols was the inevitable result of a conviction that there 
isa power above us, and of an incapacity to form without a revelation 
any just conception of spiritual existence. But from this want have 
also sprung some of the noblest creations of art—creations that have 
continued to bind the soul to the traditionary faith. They become 
sacred, and their destruction ever excites the most sanguinary wars. 
True, as men rise in intellectual culture and religious knowledge, less 
importance will be attached to mere outward symbols ; but still, so 
long as Genius can see and embody more clearly than the common 
mind—so long as there endures a reverence for religion or the places 
where our holiest feelings have been roused, so long will the fine arts 
exercise an influence on the religious sentiments. 

The great leading truths of our being and destiny have been fur- 
nished by Revelation, yet it is difficult to comprehend them in their 
magnitude and real character. So there are other truths which the 
mind cannot firmly grasp, nebulae which the reason cannot resolve. 
They must come to us through faith sustained by reason and quick- 
ened by the imagination, to awaken hope and to satisfy the heart. 
Many of them to be understood must be embodied in the creations of 
art. When the artist seizes upon these elusive and shadowy ap- 
pearances, and gives them a “local habitation and a name,” he per- 
forms a great service to Christianity. 

Such appears to be the influence of the fine arts upon Christian- 
ity. Let us now consider the influence of Christianty upon the fine 
arts. 

In any nation they must spring from the peculiarities of its life and 
character. ‘They are an embodiment of the national taste modified 
by the national necessities, and must vary with it. ‘True, there have 
been those who have stood far above and apart from their age and na- 
tion, and have accomplished much without the genial aid of enthusi- 
astic cotemporaries ; but these are few. Some have contrived to trans- 
plant themselves to a favorite place and time in the past, and to live not 
their own proper life, but a galvanized imitation of that of their idols. 
The great body of those who have improved their countrymen by em- 
balming the national feelings in the productions of the elegant arts, 
have understood the circumstances by which they were surrounded ; 
have felt the emotions they have portrayed. Whenever a correct and 
discriminating taste prevails among the people, the arts must rapidly 
advance towards perfection ; but their perpetuity demands also a living 
principle within the nation—a principle that will not only preserve it 
from decay, but cause it to grow strong and vigorous. A love of the 
beautiful is not such a principle. No, nor cultivated intellect, nor 
patriotism. Important as these may be to a just en of human- 
ity, they are not the most important. If raised to such a position, the 
fine arts may flourish for a time, but the national life must decline ; 
and they themselves must share its fate. There must be a living faith 
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that takes hold of divine realities and inspires an humble distrust of 
humen powers, while it does not quench but quicken the desire of 
ideal excellence. When such a principle becomes the ruling element 
in a nation’s character, tts progress is certain, and the fine arts will be- 
come an expression and a natural consequence of the highest civiliza- 
tion. Such « principle we believe is Christianity, and such the part 
it is destined to act. 

‘The fine arts bloomed upon the stalk of Grecian civilization ; but 
it struck no roots down to the fountains of living waters. There was 
nothing to make them perennial. Faith even in their own gods, the 
Greeks inerged in a faith that took no held of invisible realines. An 
exquisite sense of the beautiful—a poetic inspirat‘on became their 
highest motive to action; their own creations the only divinities at 
whose shrines they honestly bowed. ‘These sprang up in unparalleled 
perfection, but they had no power to save from destruction the decay- 
ing form of Grecian civilization. Accordingly it perished; but amid 
the chaos of its ruins spiendid trophies of art still remain, like 


“A rose of the wilderness left on its stalk 
To teli where the garden had been.” 


These relics have kept alive the spirit of ancient art. ‘This spirit 
harmonizing with that of Christianity, suited to exalt the character, 
calculated to aid the religious feelings, torms an element of modern 
civilization—a civilization rendered permanent and progressive by the 
truths of Revelation. And although the present mission of Christianity 
must be to relieve the wants and to heal the maladies of mankind, yet 
to the future may we confidently look for a perfect realization of its 
doctrines and the noblest triumphs of Art. 


A Reverie. 


Ar close of Summer day, I wandered forth, 
Far from the noisy haunts of busy men. 

| was alone, for gloomy were my thoughts, 
Still, and subdued, and melancholy sad. 

I wandered by the seashore, heedless where 
I went, until before my path there rose 

A rude and jagged rock. Up by its side 
That faced the rocky shore, I silent crept ; 
And there, upon its bold and rugged top, 
Which stood like some grim sentry, placed to guard 
The troubled sea, I sat, and gazed afar. 
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The waves, in all their wild commotion, rolled— 
In furious madness the billows heaved ! 

The sky was black, as in the darkest night, 
While now and then the lightning’s vivid flash 
Would rend apart the fearful clouds above ! 

And then the thunder’s angry voice would sound, 
And shake the vaulted heaveua, with power 
Enough, well nigh, to crush a universe, 

Sending its loud, territic sounds around 

On land and sea, that the far snow-capped hills, 
The distant caves and glens of man’s domain, 
And e’en the caverns of the mighty deep 

Might echo back the sound with majesty. 

And ever and anon, the sea would rise 
And dash itself against this iron rock } 
With maddened fury, till its waters seemed 

A maniac, in struggles to be free ! 

While, off upon the black and turgid main, 

The fierce, tumultuous, and raging waves 

Would swell, and seek, with mad, unbridled rage, 
Their mutual destruction, leaving naught 

To mark their being, save the high thrown spray. 




















And this, I thought, how like to human life. 
The countless waves which rise amid the storm, 
Are emblems of the ceaseless strife of man. 
The world is as this stormy, raging sea ; 

The waves which ever rise to dash themselves, 
In fury blind, against each brother wave, 

Are like the war of vain, ambitious men. 

The struggling billows’ never ceasing rage 

Is as man’s constant strife for victory. 

Great is the tumult of the mighty deep, 


But greater yet, and far more deep, is that : 
Which from man's constant agitation comes, Tt 
To vex, to injure, and to wrong mankind. i 
Feariul and dark is this destructive storm ; | 
The heavens are black, as though no light were there ; i 


But far more fearful and seven-fold mure black, 
Is the corruptand w icked heart of man. 





But soon the eky was changed, the billows ceased, 
The wind grew cal:n as on a summer's day : 
And in the place of dark, portentous clouds, 
The stars, with brilliant lustre, sparkling, shone ; 


A REVERIE. 
While, from the myriad host, the moon now sheds 
A light serene and spotless as herself. 
All hushed was nature; e’en the rolling waves, 
Now gentle grown, seemed muffled in their roll, 
As on the pure white sand they softly sent 
The calm, blue waters of the peaceful sea. 
Naught was there here of rough asperity ; 
The violent and boisterous sea was hushed, 
And placid, as some mild and inland lake. 
"T'was such a scene, so lovely, pure, and fair, 
As made one feel Nature's omnipotence ! 
And all confess that man was not so vile, 
So wicked, and so far lost to virtue, 
As he who looks but on his toil and strife, 
May, in the righteousness of self, conclude. 
No! clouds of night may gather, storms may break, 
And tumult seem triumphantly to reign; 
But yet a power as great and strong pervades 
The radiance of the mild and gentle moon, 
And the clear brightness of a noon-day sun. 
Man's acts may oft be vile, and show of guilt, 
His thoughts may seem to savor strong of death, 
Yet all his heart is not of iron made, 
Nor all his soul a wild and barren waste. 





There are some sunny, peaceful plains in man ; 


Some hills of truth and light, which serve to show 
With watchful care the deep hid caves of guilt. 
There are in man rich mines of holy love, 

Stored deep with gems of sweet, confiding trust, 
That kindle in each cold and stony heart 

A flame of warm and melting sympathy. 

The rights of justice, law, and truth are there, 
To feed undying friendship’s sacred flame. 

No! man is not all sin, and he who looks 

And says he’s vile, corrupt, and dyed in guilt, 
Unmindful of those great and beacon lights 

Of goodness, truth, and right, so bright and clear, 
Shows that this little, but yet noble good, 

Allures him not. He shows a mind disposed 

To leave the pure to gaze on sin alone, 
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The Adventnres of Wimble Wimbleton, Esq.* 


CHAPTER Il. 


IMMEDIATELY On his arrival at the inn, Mike—for that was the name 
which Mr. Wimbleton’s Irish servant answered to, as near as we can 
make out from the wretched chirography of the manuscript before us,— 
formed, as was natural, the acquaintance of the hostler, a countryman 
of his. A happy evening was spent around the hearth-stone of the 
old tavern kitchen. The bottle passed freely a:song the company, and 
although the contents were praised as being “ dacent,” “ excellint,” 
“ illigant,” yet nothing could equal the “ rale ould Irish whiskey, sich 
as they used to get in‘ swate Ireland.’” It was beginning to grow 
late, when Mike bethought himself that it wa: best for him to retire 
while he was able. But according to his mast: r’s order, a visit to the 
stable was first necessary to sce that the horse was well provided for. 
Now ordinarily, the obliging disposition of aa Irishman would have 
prompted the hostler to accompany Mike on this errand, and so it did 
on this occasion—but owing to the effects of the potions which he had 
imbibed in the course of the evening, he was utterly unable to act the 
promptings of his better nature. “ The spirit indeed was willing, but 
the flesh was weak.” He could only request Biddy, the chambermaid, 
tu “be so kind as to be after lighthing the lanthern for her friend Mike, 
for, sure, an a tirrible pain of the rheumatism previnted him intirely 
from doing it.” Biddy was not at all loth to comply with this request, 
though she well understood the hostler’s reasons for not getting the lan- 
tern himself. She had seen something of his iheumatism previous to 
this. She procured the lantern, and Mike, joined by Patrick, a waiter 
in the establishment, proceeded to the barn. Every thing was found 
to be in order and they had gone a few steps back, towards the house, 
when the thought struck Mike, that he would take lodgings in the barn. 
Patrick endeavored to dissuade him, assuring him that it would be un- 
pleasant and that he might take cold. ‘ Wud I be sich a fool as to be 
after takin cowld, whin I’ve got sich a good linin inside,” replied Mike 
as he whirled about and darted into the barn. Patrick, after trying in 
vain to induce him to go into the house, left him on a heap of straw 
for the night. 

The evening was somewhat cool, for the wind which had blown 
gently from the northwest throughout the day, had not as yet subsided. 
The moon, now nearly full, was looking so coldly upon the earth, that 
one shuddered to think of the evenings of those planets where moons 
are plenty. The stars also served to remind one that there could be 
light without heat. Mike had not lain long enough on his bed of straw 
to get into a sleep deeper than a drowse, when he was aroused by a 
harsh, grating sound, which seemed to him to bear a striking resem- 
blance to his own name. He started up as the sound M-i-k-e—M-i-k-e, 


* Continued from page 278. 
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fell upon his ear. “A goblin—a goblin!” loudly whispered he— 
“ Wud ye be a takin a poor sow! off without the benefit of a praste or 
amass. Indade, it will take all the little cottage of Widow O'Shane, 
in ould Ireland, to get the sow! of her darlin Mike, out of pergathory, 
it will—it will.” M-i-k-e—Mike, shrieked the voice. “ By the sow] 
of Saint Pathrick, and if I had my old shillelah here, I'd give yer one 
bating afore yer got fast a’holt ov me,” shouted Mike, as he jumped 
about in search of some weapon to supply the place of a shillelah, 
He found, by the light of the moon shining through the cracks, a 
pitchfork with which he sallied forth in the direction of the sound. 
‘This led him towards the street a few rods distant, where he stood 
awaiting another call. Presently a gust of wind striking the tavern 
sign over his head revealed to him his fancied goblin. Provoked by 
the deception, he seized a stone and proceeded to inflict upon the sign 
the punishment due to a disturber of the slumbers of a peaceable in- 
dividual like Mike. Having obtained satisfaction he took it into his 
head to take a walk about the town. As he was passing a fine looking 
house—the finest in the village—he suddenly stopped and gazed at it 
intently. An sure—said he—this is indade Squire O’F lannaghan’s in 
ould Jreland—my dear Kathrine is here. So down in the shade of a 
portico he sunk and poured forth the words he had often sung to his 
‘‘dear Kathrine.” 


“What will you do, love, when I am going 
With white sails flowing 
The seas beyond.” 


Down came the boquets in showers, for a company, one of whom 
was a good imitator of an Irishman, were expected at about this time, 
and the flowers were prepared. Seizing the boquets and placing them 
carefully in his bosom, efter many bows and gesticulations he made 
his way towards the tavern, which he would have passed, had not the 
call of his old acquaintance, the sign, arrested his attention. “ An its 
you, is it, yer midnight goblin,” said he, seizing a stone and giving 
the sign a parting salute. ‘ What in the world are yer after disturbin 
dacent people at this time o’night.” Saying this, he wheeled about 
and with soldierly precision marched down the gangway which lead 
to the barns. The first barn which Mike came to was not the one he 
had entered at first—yet he was not in a state to notice this fact, and 
he stopped for the night in the one nearest the road. He threw him- 
self on a heap of straw and was soon in a sound sleep. 

The noise and tumult common to a crowded hotel at early dawn did 
not disturb the slumbers of Mike, so that he lay until sometime after 
sunrise. When he did awake, however, he instantly recalled to his 
mind the orders of his master the night before, to be at his room at 
sunrise. Jumping up and going out doors he was surprised to find 
that the sun was low in the west. Supposing that he had overslept 
himself, he ran hastily to Mr. Wimbleion’s rooms, and arrived at the 
top of the stairs just as that gentleman had succeeded in shutting off 
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the water from his new fangled shower-bath. Wondering what his 
master could be doing in that dress at so early an hour of the evening 
(as he thought) he instituted an inquiry into the state of the gentle- 
man's mind—* an plase yer honor, bes yer crazy w be after bein” — 
“[U's you at last, is it, you lazy scoundrel ?” interrupted Mr. W. on 
turning around and beholding Mike's astonished puiz. ‘* Why wasn’t 
you up here half an hour ago, as | bid you? Godown and get a key 
for 98 —be lively, you verdant son of Erin.” Mike was not long in 
obeying this order, and soon returned with a key. Having gained 
admission for his person, Mr. W. found that the next thing to be 
done was to gain admission for the light. This could not be done 
without the aid of a third person. Mike was accordingly ordered be- 
low a second time, to bring up a servant with a light. The servant 
came, not with a light, but just went into one corner of the room and 
pulled a cord which had the effect of moving from the window in the 
roof, a close shutter, the sole cause of Mr. W.’s troubles and curses. 

‘The servant was next ordered to build a fire, while Mr. Wimbleton 
himself, after procuring from his vaiise a dry night shirt, proceeded 
to find out whether there was any warmth in the feathers which he 
had left a few minutes previous. But Mike was the very picture of 
astonishment. He did not know whether it was morning or night. He 
certainly had seen the sun in the west a short time before. But the 
appearance of his master’s room gave indications of morning. Per- 
plexed and confounded, and fearing also the displeasure of Mr. W. he 
lost no time in withdrawing from his presence. Making his way to 
the stable he found his acquaintance of the evening before, the hostler. 
“ The top of the morning to you,” says Mike—* the next day to you,” 
was the reply. “An fath, an it is the next day to me sure,” says 
Mike, “for by the sowl of Saint Pathrick, the sun is a risin in the 
west, and the moon, ayont the barn, is a settin inthe east. Indade it is 
a strange country.” 

A witness of this confab was a sort of fellow, such as is often seen 
lounging about a country tavern, one Pete Walters, a tall, lean, lantern- 
jawed specimen of humanity, dressed in an old blue coat with brass but- 
tons. Its waist and collar were evidently very good friends, if we 
were to judge from the near neighborhood of each other in which they 
dwelt. His pants were of the same material as the coat Their but- 
tons, it might be observed, were by no means in danger of being worn 
out by the heels of his boots. His hat, which was of the sugar-loaf 
pattern, with about as much brim as a flower pot, was stuck on the 
back side of his head, inclined at such an angle that if the top had 
been of bell-shape and filled with sundry papers, handkerchiefs, cigars, 
&c., the attraction of gravitation would not have permitted it to have 
remained there. Pete had, as he always had after breakfast, a cigar 
in his mouth, a long nine, though being in such close proximity to such 
a length of body as Pete extended, no one would have supposed it 
such. Stick his hands in his pockets and the picture of Pete is com- 
plete, as he stood listening to Mike’s account of the sudden change in 
the appearance of nature 
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Now, if ever mortal hated mortal—if ever Gentile hated Jew—if ever 
European hated African, Pete Walters hated an Irishman. This hatred 
however showed itself in a harmless way—or at least in a way a little 
humorous. ‘There was nothing which so delighted him as to find ay 
Irishman upon whom he could play some good trick or some practical 
joke. ‘T'o cheat a son of Erin pleased him much, as the hostler could 
testify. Consequently he looked upon Mike 3 advent into the stable as 
quite a windfall. Upon hearing the conversation, and seeing that he 
was turned about as persons often are when traveling, he surmised 
that he might have a little sport. “ "faint nothing strange here in 
these diggings,” said Pete, addressing Mike, as soon as there was a 
chance to put ina word. “ You can't have been in this country long, 
sort o’ green, | should reckon—when did you come over ?” “ ‘l’o mor- 
row is just three weeks, sure,” said Mike. “ Does the sun ollers rise 
in the east in your country !” asked Pete, his countenance making it so 
manifest that he was an honest inquirer after truth, that Mike did not 
hesitate to reply—“ An sure sir an it does ; I’ve lived in gude ould 
Ireland twenty vears next Christinas, and niver at all did | see the sun 
a risin in the west. When I was a wee bit of a boy, it used to come up 
behind Squire O'Flananaghan’s woods and shine dirictly into my moth- 
er’s own nate little cottage where Phelim and Dominick and all of us 
was catchin the pigs and ridin em round the smooth floor, just for the 
gestion, as mother said, you knows.” “ But you du reely say then that 
the sun rises in the east in old Lreland,” replied Pete in astonishment. 
« Waal there is a grate many things to be learned in this ere world of 
ourn, and specially in this ere country. This is a grate country. This 
is afree country.” ‘These two last sentences were delivered with 
great solemnity, and were calculated to impress the mind of Mike with 
vast weas of this great free country. But Mike needed uo such teach- 
ings in regard to the latter part, for as the police records could testify, 
he fully believed in the universal freedom of all inhabitants of America. 
Recovering breath Pete proceeded. “ ‘This country is so free that 
the sun ‘aint under no obligations to keep right on in the same bee-line 
year in and year out,—but whenever it takes a notion, or whenever 
there is a high west wind it goes tother way. Now airly this morn- 
ing we had a reglar-blow from the west, and you see as how it took 
the sun just afore it riz, and sent it a whirling back to come up in the 
west. Now if you'l jest come out here, said Pete—taking Mike's arm 
and leading him into the street, a few steps,—you'll see how things are 
chenged since last night. ‘There’s Deacon Moseses house with the 
chimbly blown dows, and not half a dozen lights of glass left in it,” 
said Pete, pointing to a dilapidated brown house a little down the 
street. “ And see t!.e meetin house yender, the steeple’s blown clean 
off,” observed Pete as he spoke of an incomplete church edifice far- 
ther down the street. “ You see too, continued he, that there a’int 
nary one of the houses on the same side of the road as they was last 
night; all owing to the wind, my friend.” Mike was half inclined to 
doubt this theory, vut as it accounted for the phenomena, and as he 
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could not disbelieve the evidence of his senses he reluctantly ac- 
cepted it, muttering to Pete, ** strange—strange.” , 

‘The breakfast hour at the tavern inte rrupting their further discourse, 
Mike turned towards the kitchen, while Pete proceeded down the 
street in search of a day’s work. 

Mr. Wimbleton had by this time arisen, and after refreshing himself 
with a good breakfast—paying his bill, which by the way, the landlord 


hearing of the events of the morning, materially lessened—started on 
his journey. 





[vo BE CONTINUED.] 


My Thoughts will dwell with Toe. 


Wuew all around are gay and fair 
And | leasure rules the hour, 

When sorrow seems dispelled, and care 
For once has lost its power,— 

From all the blithesome and the gay, 
From all the bright I see, 

My thoughts will wander far away 


To dwell alone with thee. 





Of all the joyous smiles I meet 
From sparkling eves that shine, 

‘No smile to me is half so sweet, 
So highly prized as thine, 

Though others may be fair as thou 
They seem not se te me 

My thoughts forsake them then as now, 


To dwell alone with thee 


It is not wealth’s vain glittering show 


Where pride and splendor vie Le 
Not all that riches can bestow i 
Can pure affection buy nm 
Tis not thy beauty chains the heart Ty 


Though fairer none may be, 
But for thyself, all else apart 


My thoughts will dwell with th 
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JOHN LEDYARD. 





John Ledpard. 


Ir is not my object in these remarks to criticise the career of this 
noted traveler—reminded that “ he who girdeth on the harness should 
not boast as he that putteth it off—but my purpose is merely to give 
utterance to a few commendatory thoughts that arise in my mind, as | 
follow the history of his ramblings, without attempting to hold him up 
as a model in every respect worthy of imitation. [| would rather crit- 
icise that selfish spirit, so prevalent in the world, which prevents it 
from making any generous investment on the security of worth and 
talent, a spirit strikingly manifested in Ledyard’s history. 

One cannot trace the course of Ledyard and mark his genius, his 
perseverance, the unquenchable fire of his ambition, his disinterested- 
ness and his willingness to serve the world, without regretting that one 
possessing such eminent qualifications for usefulness, and the ability to 
honor his country, should have been suffered to pass the prime of life 
without having the opportunity and means to make a fair exhibition of 
his powers, and make one effort, under favorable circumstances, to ac- 
complish the noble ends to which he aspired. ‘There was manifested 
in him, in early life, a desire to do something grand and noble, and a 
sagacious world might have discovered in him an efficient coadjutor. 

But in its characteristic blindness the world saw nothing in him 
that gave promise of advantage to itself, and it left him to live in pov- 
erty, and meditate in disappointment over those lofty schemes, the exe- 
cution of which he felt competent to effect, and which would have been 
as meat and drink to his enthusiastic soul. For his country he would 
have opened an easy way to an opulent trade, which in after years it 
was obliged to wrest from the hands of foreign nations. He first con- 
ceived the idea of scaling her western mountains and establishing a 
communication between the two great oceans; an idea caught by the 
far-secing, politic Jefferson, and ultimately led to the brilliant expedi- 
tion of Lewis and Clark; an idea whose development we are now wit- 
nessing in the auspicious settlement of Oregon and California. For 
the world at large, he would have rendered no mean service by the 
rich contributions that the development of his lofty projects would have 
made to the treasuries of science. He was no dreamer; the course 
of events subsequent to his life which showed the feasibility of his 
plans, fully acquit him from this charge: besides, he had the confi- 
dence of such men as Sir Joseph Banks, Jefferson, and Lafayette. 
He justly claims a place among the distinguished names that adorn the 
revolutionary period of our country’s history. ‘True, he did not engage 
in her battles ; his genius gave to his disposition a more pacific turn. 
He chose rather to grapple with nature, and disclose her hidden re- 
sources to the world, than to contend with his fellow men on the field 
of sanguinary strife. To penetrate her trackless wilds, to explore the 
cheerless dominions of winter’s stern king, to open a way through 
burning regions unvisited by civilized man, these were the labors in 
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which it was his delight to engage, and in this prosecution he display- 
ed a courage no less worthy of commendation, than that exhibited by 
the chronicled heroes of war. There is something that unconsciously 
wins our admiration, when we see a young man, obedient to the 
promptings of his soul, going forth with undaunted zeal to brave ex- 
treme dangers, and meet the most formidable obstacles of nature, to 
achieve some noble end, even when he is provided with all the means 
that can be put in requisition in the execution of his designs ; but when 
like Ledyard on his tour through Russia, with a design of traversing 
our own continent from its western coast, we view him—in addition to 
those other difliculties—setting out on his arduous enterprise, penni- 
less and friendless, without retinue and without equipage, yet with 
unwavering determination, and the fullest confidence of success, the 
scene has a moral grandeur that may justly call forth our highest en- 
comiums of praise. 

The greatness of soul so manifest in Ledyard is rendered still more 
conspicuous by reason of the ill success that attended him. ‘The fa- 
vored child of fortune receives a fresh accession of strength and 
spirits from every successful effort; and when advanced in a course of 
prosperity, we cease to wonder that there is no flagging of his enthu- 
siasm, and that his course is still upward and onward. But when the 
victim of disappointed hopes rises superior to his misfortunes, and by 
the recuperative energy of his own magnanimous soul, arms himself 
for a new conflict, when amid the dark waves of adversity his gallant 
bark holds proudly on her course, “though shrouds and tackle torn,” 
and “seems to dare the elements to strife,” it is then that we geta 
view of that moral sublimity of an individual's character, that renders 
him truly preéminent among his race, and gains our highest ad- 
miration, 

Thus it was with Ledvard. If disappointed in his most confident 
expectations, he still found an anchorage for his hopes. If foiled in 
any undertaking, he seemed to arise with augmented vigor and deter- 
mination. If utterly defeated in his plans, his inventive genius would 
soon project others that would engross his undivided attention, and give 
ample scope to his quenchless zeal. The frosts and snows of the in- 
hospitable steppes of Siberia, the torrid heats and malarias of the dense 
wilds of Africa, did not appall him in his undertakings. The grim 
spectre of poverty, though often following close upon his footsteps, 
was not suffered to disturb his pleasant dreams of fortune. Nor did 
the indifference and treacherics of those with whom he had connection, 
though often the cause of sad disasters, dissuade him from the idea 
that he should yet make them subservient to his purposes. 

It is a circumstance that adds a peculiar lustre to his character, that 
in the midst of all his trials and difficulties he was very seldom known 
to murmur or repine; but when the ruthless blasts of an adverse for- 
tune swept over him, with the spirit and wisdom of a Christian philos- 
opker, he bowed his head in humble submission tll the storm was 
past, but soon to erect himself unshorn of his former glory, and to 
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enter with renewed vigor upon the work before him, or the prosecution 
of some new scheme. ‘Thus we see him on his return from his dis- 
astrous Russian expedition, ready to embark without delay in another 
for the exploration of Central Africa, We have reason to fear that 
the ardor and enthusiasm with which he engaged in this enterprise, 
and the consequent extraordinary eflorts that he put forth to urge for- 
ward his operations, were the chief cause of his untimely death. It 
was the first enterprise he had commenced under favorable auspices. 
lle had the patronage of able and responsible men, and was amply 
furnished with means for carrying out his plans. So sudden and fa- 
vorable a turn in his fortunes inspired him with a zeal that urged 
him on to efforts and hazards, that his physical frame, indurated as it 
was by years of toil and exposure, could not sustain ; and he termina- 
ted his career, as many of nature’s noblest sons have done, apparently 
upon the eve of the realization of his most sanguine hopes. 

‘There are men of great force of character who have the faculty of 
enlisting the sympathy and aid of the world in all their plans; but 
these—with the exception of those whom the world’s necessities in 
important crises compel it to lay hold of for support—are almost always 
men of selfish minds, and selfishness is the prime cause of all that ap- 
pears valuable in their characters. ‘They have done well for them- 
selves, therefore the world in its folly infers that they can be made 
wholly subservient to its own welfare. If they can incidentally be of 
any service to the world, and in turn secure a rich reward for the 
present, and lasting fame for the future, they eagerly seize the opportu- 
nity. But that disinterestedness which always characterizes the faith- 
ful and most eflicient servants of the world, that looks for its chief re- 
ward in the peace of an approving conscience, and the greatful recol- 
lections of mankind, has no place in their contracted bosoms. These 
have borne off many a prize at the world’s expense, without rendering 
any adequate equivalent. ‘There is another class of no less energy and 
talent, whose disregard for self the world has construed into shiltless- 
ness, and looking upon them with an eye of distrust it has undervalu- 
ed their abilities, and suifered them to pass the whole or a great part 
of their lives in neglect, when they might have been rendering the 
most important services to their fellow men. Of this latter class was 
Ledyard. [lad the means and opportunity been granted him for the 
exercise of his abilities, he would doubtless have conferred upon his 
country distinguished honors and lasting benefits. Had he been a 
soldier, the exigencies of the times in which he lived would have de- 
manded his services for his country’s protection ; and with the courage 
and energy that he possessed, he might have won bright laurels as a 
military chieftain, It may have been his misfortune that he lived too 
early to serve his country, but this same country, with all its Yankee 
shrewdness and proverbial tact for estimating profit and loss, is yet far 
from having learned the art of appreciating true worth and merit 
wherever it is found, and availing itself of their services. c. H. ®. 
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Ehe Guman Geart. 


Tne human heart,—the human heart, 
How strange, how wild a thing, 
Now notes of joy—now tones of woe, 
When touched by passion’s spring. 


There's a zephyr light, and a sun gleam bright, 
In the depths of the old forest trees, 
It kisses the heart of the critason rose, 


As it fans its fragrant leaves. 


But not half so light, and not half so bright, 
As the heart with its fountains deep, 
Is the fragrance pure, on ihe zephyr borne, 


From flowers where the dew drops sleep. 


There's a sunny gleam on the placid stream, 
Which mirrors the evening sky, 

And far away in its clear blue depths 

The shadows in beauty lie. 


But brighter far than the sunset clear, 
On silvered lake that gleams 

Is light that glows in the human heart, 

With love's enchanted dreams. 


The billows are lashed on the heaving sea, 
The wild winds howl to the blast, 
And the seaman clings in his anguish wild, 


To the strained and crashing mast. 


But wilder far than the raging sea, 
Is the heart's despairing wail, 
Better to toss on the creaking mast, 
The sport of the wild sea gale. 


But the storm will lull and the wild waves sleep, 


7 
Its strife and anger cease, “4 
; ae il i 
The heart may break its quivering strings 7) 
° : , 
For a still unbroken peace, * - 








UNDEVELOPED ENERGIES. 


Undeveloped Energies. 


Tur history of the world is but the history of those who have by 
their energy and determination separated themselves from the great 
mass of mankind, and become the master spirits of their time. Of 
these one class have obtained distinction by the energetic action of 
their physical natures, another class have been more dependent upon 
their mental and moral powers, But there is another class who pos- 
sess all the elements of an energetic character, but have never been 
known to the world, whose dormant energies have never been aroused 
from their slumbers by favoring circumstances. 

Some having all these elements fostered and developed by propitious 
circumstances it becomes their lot to regulate the destinies of the world, 
but to suppose that these alone possess real energy of character, is as 
false in fact as it is unphilosophical in theory. ‘Time and chance hap- 
pened to them all, even to the advent of genius. The idea extensively 
prevails that he who possesses the elements of energy contains within 
himself the control of its advent and action, and that it is such from its 
nature that no power can repress it or restrain its manifestations, that the 
seed sown must germinate and flourish. But the world is no hot bed for 
such growth ; time and circumstances are as necessary for the devel- 
opment of this part of man’s nature as any other, and those only fa- 
vored by such, in the world’s upturnings, are found upon its sunny side 
and are borne on to a full maturity. ‘lo admire those alone who have 
by these fortuitous events become powerful and brilliant is the part of 
the weak and short sighted. The observing find around them in the 
rubbish at their feet, in the common walks of life, objects less brilliant 
perhaps, but equally worthy of respect. It may not be unprofitable 
amid the admiration of those who have ruled the world’s destinies and 
whose acts constitute its history, to give a thought to that obscure one 
whom no favoring circumstances have brought to light, to the unknown 
heroic of humanity, to those who seem misplaced or rather no place 
at all in suciety, who have come into the world for no apparent pur- 
pose, who seem to have lost the credentials given them by their Crea- 
tor and have no mission to perform, who ignorant of their dormant 
powers and of the station for which they were designed, their mental 
and spiritual wants live an enigma to others and a lie to their own 
true being. So live without doubt many a flood of emotions, desires 
and yearnings coursing through them. Virtual, potential heroes want- 
ing only the accidental to make them actual. ‘They live an aimless 
existence ; plodding on like other plodders, satisfied and unsatistied, 
they see nothing in life worth living for; desiring they know not 
what; weking only to dream, and dreaming only of waking. Lite 
some lone blind man who has not learned the nature of his misfor- 
tunes from his more favored fellows, they feel some defect in their 
being, where or what they know not. Consciously unable to relieve 
themselves, how they see not. They feel within them a ‘Titanic, al- 
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most godlike energy. A thousand emotions struggle up for utterance 
in vain. Listless in field and workshop, they sit and brood over their 
unknown sad fate. Such is often the state of those who possess all 
the elements of an energetic character within them. Before the hid- 
den fires burst ferth, all the tumults of Etna have raged within them 
like the pent blasts of Eolus’ empire ; their indignant desires have 
with huge murmurings stormed the walls of their strong prison 
house, yet remained confined, restricted, powerless ; powerless not 
from want of capacity, but of exercise, like some wing clipped eagle, 
among, though not mingling with the meaner flock about him, they 
aspire beyond their lowly station, yet knowing no higher, they plod 
on contented, yet discontented, quict, yet ever restless. 

lt becomes us to inquire concerning the destiny of those whose his- 
tory has been so melancholy ; are such desires never gratified, such 
longings never satisficd ’ Can the dumb tongue never speak, the stop- 
ped ears never hear, shall the blind never see ?’ Sometimes in life the 
intensity of their emotions, the strength of influence aided by some 
fortunate circumstances, some grinding tyranny or imminent hazard, 
may arouse the slumbering giant from his lethargy and give him con- 
trol over his powers. Perhaps always before death they are manumit- 
ted and go free. Yet for one Brutus, one Tell, one Henry oi Sherman, 
thousands in their mute misery live on amid a world of unappreciating 
scoffers, derided as dreamers or visionaries. Oftener far than one 
bursts from his bondage, numbers go on, dumb sufferers to the grave, 
and their knowledge of their true powers is simultaneous with the 
revelations of eternity. ‘That darkened inte!lect made in its Maker's 
image will not always remain in embryo. ‘The first view of immor- 
tality may give more intellectual strength than the study of a life could 
procure, or the strongest imagination conceive. Wher hen will be 
the difference between our great and small men. God .evels up. 

Could we suppose that at the last brief period of existence, when 
life’s lamp grows dim and the spirit was pluming itself for its final 
flight, the film might be removed from the blind eyes, and the shackles 
fall from the giant's pinioned arms, what would be the emotions of such 
astate. A part unstained by the crimes of greatness and a blissful fu- 
ture are in view. If no world’s benisons go with them, they are fol- 
lowed by no world’s curses. How, when the hero in all his gigantic 
proportions stands revealed to himself, when the waters of trouble 
have become calm and the earthquake’s tossings tranquil, wil! the soul 
in the enjoyment of its new powers amply repay itself for its life long 
deprivations and sorrows ! J. E.G. 














ACADEMICAL DEGREES. 





Academical Degrees. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Our honored Alma Mater has very wisely re- 
fused to confer the honorary degrees of LL.D. and D. D. with that 
profusion and readiness which characterizes some of our American 
Colleges. ‘These degrees have thereby been saved from becoming 
a positive disgrace instead of an honor. But it seems to me that 
another step in the same direction is now demanded. The second 
degree, as it is called, that of M.A., is professedly bestowed on the 
ground of the recipient having carried himself forward to a certain 
point of attainment in scholarship, beyond that reached at the time of 
yraduation. No examination however is instituted for the purpose of 
determining whether or not the proper point has been reached, but it 
is taken for granted that the lapse of three years from graduation will 
have brought the Bachelor of Arts back to it. So, it being ascertain- 
ed by the almanac, that the three years have rolled away, and the sum 
of five dollars having been duly paid, the applicant receives his 
parchment, setting forth with all certainty, under the seal “ Lux et 
Veritas,” that the person named within, is entitled to be considered a 
Master of the Liberal Arts. Now if all who leave the college walls 
continued to be students, it might be safe to confer the second degree 
in this way. But when, as is the case, many go from Commencement 
day to plunge at once into “ the sugar line and cotton trade,” or per- 
haps to read magazines and French novels, and spend their time 
between parlor small talk and juleps and cigars, the sight is not un- 
frequently presented of our grave corporation and our true scholar of a 
President conferring the degree of M.A. upon one who is far less a 
Master of the Liberal Arts than when he posted on the Atheneum and 
Lyceum, three years before, his advertisement, “ Senior books and 
Furniture, for sale.” 

In view of this | would ask, whether our college does not owe it to 
her own dignity, to the cause of genuine scholarship, and to simple 
truth itself, to adopt a different rule of proceeding in regard to the 
subject in question’? Either let that degree mean something, or let it 
cease to be given, by Yale at least. ALuMNus. 
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Memorabilia DValensia. 
COLLEGE FUN IN 1777. 


We have come across in the Colleve Scrap Book of a friend of ours, an original 
copy of a curious printed sheet, in the hand-bill form, and well browned by age, 
which must have been an amusing Ait in the day when it was published, and which 
reminds us of some More modern jokes. 

During the revolutionary war, and in the Presidency pro tem. of the Rev, Naph 
tali Dagyett, (a man of no small size, corporeally at least, it scems that provisions 
were so searce that the students were oblived to leave New Haven. and scatter 
themselves in other places. This sheet is dated January 16, 1777, and was proba 
bly issued by some wagyish student who had been amused at the reasons which 
had compelled the dismissal of College, and who, to use a modern phrase, undoubt 
edly i new heans. 

This adjournment however, in the tenth month of 1776, was not the only one 
which occurred in those days; for according to President Woolsey's Historical Dis- 
course, it was ufterwards voted on April Ist, 1777, that “ whereas the difficulties of 
subsisting the students in New Haven are so great, the price of provisions and 
bread so high, and the avocations occasioned by the state of public affairs from 
study so inany, ———— it is necessary to provide some other place or places where 
the students may reside.” 

These “ Bread and Butter” Dismissals of Seventy-Six and Seven, were of a dif 
ferent origin and nature from those of later days. Of these later “ Rebellions” we 
may hereafter speak, but here is a copy of the aforesaid document. 


“THE FOLLOWING CURIOUS PIECE OF ANTIQUITY MAY AFFORD INNOCENT DIVERSION TO 
THOSE WHO UNDERSTAND IT, 

1. And it came to pass on the third day of the tenth month, that there went 
forth a decree from Naphtali, the son of Zebulon, that all the captives throughout 
his dominions should depart for a little season, into the land of their nativity, to buy 
themselves some bread. 

2. For it was so, that in the days of Naphtali, there was no bread in all that 
country round about, insomuch that there was a famine throughout all the land of 
Naphtali. 

8. Now Naphtali was a great man and eat much bread, insomuch that the famine 
was very sore, 

4. Moreover there were beans in great abundance in that land ; so that Naphtah 
said, peradventure my captives that are in this land, will eat the beans thereof 

5. Howbeit, the captives were not accustomed to eat beans in their own country , 
therefore they murmured against the hand of their master, saying, give us some 
bread to eat. 


6. Wherefore Naphtali assembled all the sons of his captivity, and lift up bis 


voice in the midst of them, and said, O ye sons of my captivity, here ye the words 
of Naphtali. 

7. Forasmuch as the famine is sore in the land, insomuch there is hardly bread 
enough for me and my house-hold : 
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& Wherefore ye sons of the captivity of Naphtali, behold you may return to 
your houses, in the land of your nativity, where ye can get some bread, lest ye die. 
" 9, Nevertheless when ye shall hear the voice of my decree in the land of your 
fathers, saying unto you return into the land of Naphtali. 

10. ‘Then it shall come to pass, that ye shall return and sojourn again in the land 
of captivity 

11. Thus was it done according to all the words of Naphtali. 

Janvary 16, 1777.” 


PRESENTATION OF THE CLASS OF 1851. 


The interest that has usually been felt in the Presentation of the Seniors, was 
greatly lessened this year by the unfortunate failure of the graduating Class to elect 
a Valedictory Orator and Poet. After numerous efforts to agree upon one of the 
various candidates who were deemed fit for the high position of elected Valedicto 
rian, the Class gave up in despair, No public exercises, consequently, took place 
in honor of the day; yet the Presentation itself, although more private, was not 
omitted, but was carried out in accordance with those forms and customs which have 
been handed down through so many College generations, 

The final examination of the Seniors being te:minated, the Class assembled at 
twelve o'clock on Wednesday, June*18th, at the President's Recitation Room in 
the Lyceum Building, where the Faculty soon after appeared, The names of those 
who had passed the examination satisfactorily, having been reported to the Chair- 
man of the Board of Examiners, Professor Kixasiey, by the Senior Tutor, Mr. 
Dwight, the Class, preceded by the Faculty, moved in procession to the Philosophical 
Chamber in the old Athenaeum, where the Parstpenr of the Corporation and invi- 
ted guests were already assembled. The names of the Seniors were then read to 
the President, and a list of them signed in due form, was presented to him. The 
Chairman of the Board of Examiners then delivered an Address, and the Presi 
dent followed him with another Oration to the graduating class—all of the exer 
cises being, as usual, in the Latin Language. 

The Class were then invited to partake of a collation with the Faculty and invited 
guests in the Cabinet Building, and thither they accordingly adjourned. 

We are told that one of the older Professors said to one of the Seniors, that after 
the Presentation of his own Class, which took place more than fifty years ago in the 
same Philosophical Chamber which was employed for the Presentation of this 
year, the great College “ Punch Bowl" filled to the brim, was brought in and carried 
to the President, and after he had partaken, it was passed around to the other offi 
cers and to the students who were present. 


After the dinner in the Cabinet was over, the graduating Class gathered on the 
College green in front of the Old South Middle, where as other classes before them 
have been wont to do, they formed a merry circle and whiled away the afternoon 
in cheerful talk and pleasant reminiscences of their College days. 

Every man took his long clay pipe, and filling it with tobacco, lighted it and 
puffed away, some displaying au aptness which the practice of a four years’ College 
course had afforded them, others, the awkwardness and distaste of new beginners. 
Then commenced the smoke, and during its progress, the well known tunes of 
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Gaudeamus,” and the no less College favorite, “ Audacia,” were sung: while the 


air of “In the days of the good old King,” was made to ring loud and long with 


* Biennials are a bore.” After other songs, interspersed with speeches and various 


sportive exercises, whch were received with enthusiastic and oft repeated cheers, 
& procession Was formed, which, preceded by the music, marched to the dwellings 
of some of the College Officers, where the students gave vent to their feelings by 
hearty cheers. 

After some time spent in this manner, the Class returned to College, where again 
appropriate speeches were made, and a farewell ode sung; and then with every 
manifestation of regret at parting, and of kind feeling toward one another, they 
united in “ three times three” for Yaue, and separated. 


PENDULUM DEMONSTRATION OF THE EARTITS ROTATION. 

The Junior Class who are now engaged in the study of Astronomy, were recent 
ly invited by Prof. Olmsted to go with him and witness “the Pendulum Demon 
stration of the Rotation of the Earth,” as exhibited in the State House by the ap 
paratus of Messrs. Chester 8. Lyman and William A. Hillhouse. These gentle 
men having been appointed a Committee for the purpose by the Connecticut Acad 
emy of Arts and Sciences, selected the State House as the best place for displaying 
this so-called experiment, which has recently attracted so much attention in the 
scientific world. They were bere enabled to employ a pendulum over seventy feet 
in length, in a position which was entirely free from currents of air, The pen 
dulum and its supports having been prepared with great care, and an index circle 
having beea accurately graded, the o:cillation was made to commence prec.sely in 
the plane of the merician, and the results were found to be just what the theory 
declared they ought to be, for at the end of fifteen minutes, the index circle 
showed that the pendulum had moved two degrees and a half. 

While the pendulum was vibrating, the manner of its construction and su«pen 
sion, and the theory of which the whole experiment was a demonstration, were 
explained by Professcr Olmsted and Mr. Lyman, to the large audience who had 
gathered beneath the State House dome, actually to see the motion of the Earth. 


PROFESSOR STANLEY'S RETURN. 


Professor Anthony D. Stanley, who left this country at the commencement of the 
last fall term, for the purpose of recruiting his health by traveling in the East, has 
recently returned and spent a day in New Haven. 

His tour was in geveral as follows. He sailed from New York for Havre, and 
thence proceeded Ly way of Malta to Egypt, where he spent most of the winter in 
the neighborhood of Cairo, He afterwards joined a caravan party across the Des- 
ert to Jerusalem, and thence went on to Constantinople, through Beirut and Siayrna, 
He then proceeded by way of Vienna and Paris, to London and Cowes, from which 
latter place he took passage for America. 

We learn that his health has improved during his absence, and that he is now so 
much better, that he hopes to resume his College duties at the commencement of 
another term. He was warmly welcomed by all his friends, and those who have 
been under his instruction, were particularly glad to greet one whom they love so 
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much asa man, and admire so highly as a scholar. We express the wishes of all, 
in saving that we hope his strength may be speedily and completely restored. 


THE LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


As the approach of another Freshman Class is heralded, the three Societies are 
seen preparing for the strife, picking their leaders, and arranging their plans. Ac. 
cordingly, the Committees of the Linonians and Brothers to deliver Statements of 
Facts in behalf of their respective Societies, have just been elected as follows. 


ORATORS FOR THE STATEMENT OF FACTS. 


From Linonia. 


Homer B. Srracve, President. 
Witutam Sranzey, of the Senior Class. 
Cuances L. Tuomas, of the Junior Class. 


From the Brothers in Unity. 
Wicitam Botes, President. 
Evwarp Hoveuwron, of the Senior Class. 
Witiam P. Aiken, of the Junior Class. 


VALEDICTORY ORATION, 


On the evening before Presentation Day, Josern Suetpoy of the graduating Class, 
delivered the regular Farnewett Oration before the Linonian Society, the members 
of the other two Societies being present by invitation. His subject was Earnest- 
Ness AND Benevotence as Paincivies or Action in Epucarep May, 


POEM, 
On Wednesday evening, June 15, a Poem was delivered in the Brothers Society, 
(the members of Linonia and Culliope being likewise present,) by James K. Lompanp, 
of the Freshinan Class. His theme was the “ Voyage or Lirs.” 


ELECTION OF LIBRARIAN, 


At an election in the “ Brothers in Unity,” Wednesday evening, July 9th, 1851, 


Groncke B. Sarrorp of Boston, was chosen from the Senior Class, as Librarian for 
the year ensuing. 


SCHOLARSHIPS RECENTLY AWARDED. 
Berkeley Scholarship, Class of 1851. 
Wittiam Woorsey Wivtrnror, New Haven. 
Clark Scholarship, Class of 1851. 
Asnek Rossins Lrrrie, Newport, R. 1. 





EDITOR'S TADLE. 


Editor's Table. 


He pays too mu h for his whistle.” hrandAdin 
* A man's a man for a’ that.” Rurnes. 


Macheth.—"* Wiiat is't ve dot” 


Witches.—" A deed without a name.” Shakspeare. 


A sensiBLe writer would as soon think of having money in his pocket as to imag 
ine that his lucubrations will be read without some index at the top to point out 


what he means to drive at, and | have often thought that the suggestion of a wor 
thy old parson to a young brother in ihe ministry was worthy of the attention of all 
scribblers, The young man had just “let off” a very learned and astounding ser 
mon Which he thought in all reason ought to have created a sensation. But the 
people looked blank, when the old parson “hunching” him in his consternation, 
quietly suggested if it wouldn't be well just to hint what it was about. Now w 
have prudently forewarned you and of course you are prepared to follow or “ die 
in the attempt.” We have fixed our arm chair in your favorite position, “ dear 
reader,” where you can elevate your heels as high as the most fastidious could de 
sire. We have a deal to tell you and want you to be perfectly at home, but don't 
go tosleep while we are talking. What we were going to say was, that we went 
down to see the “Greek Slave” to day. To praise a statue which has been un 
seathed by criticism during the years it has been before the public would of course 
be useless, We will only say that its exquisite beauty and perfection seem to in 
crease the longer it is surveyed, and we felt an additional interest when we refleet- 
ed that it is the work not of ancient nor yet of foreign Art, but of a self-taught 
American sculptor, A day or two since an apparently fashionable lady patronizingly 
visited the exhibition, and when she entered the room and saw the statue, she in 
voluntarily ejaculated, “ Oh! how pitty!” with a look of kind condescension and 
admiration that would have gladdened the heart of Mr. Powers if he had seen her. 
Soon after a well dressed female “ darkey” entered, and as soon as she saw the 
“Slave” she stopped and said, “ OA! és that all / I thought it was © cullud ‘oman.” 
“Notice the difference” in taste, “dear reader.” The pressure ef circumstances 
(having just devoured a very satisfactory dinner,) and the “ fire in the’—sky, have 
very much interrupted the flow of language with whi h we begun. The tables are 
turned or rather exchanyed, i. e. the Editor's Table has taken the p! ice of the dinner 
table (paragraph on puns below, q.v.) Speaking of dinner, calls to mind a letter 
which we received from a promising, hopeful nephew, who is coming to College 
next fall, and as you will see bids fair to rise in the seale of being so as possibly 
to be justified in aspiring even to the Editorship of the Yale Lit., if he makes great 
improvement, It interested us, Perhaps it may you 


“W—n, May, 1851. 
“Uncre H , ; 
After three hours’ severe exercise over two quarts of beef soup and a page of 
Greek verbs, I confess Iam in no very respectable plight to address a venerated 
Unele, and one in Yale College too. I am at home now getting a little Greek and 


a creat deal of fat. You will say this is rather bad policy for a student. I grant 
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it, and if I could have decently avoided it, I should feel a little conscience smitten. 
You see I staid at home last week because my mother wanted me to, and because | 
wished to give those Greek irregulars a thorough overhauling. I studied Monday 
very quietly, and since that until to-day we have had such a constant string of 
visitors that I could neither study very savage myself, nor clear myself of such 
nuisances by flight.” There reader, punning aside, dont you call that a fresh style! 

We should write a meagre Editor's Table indeed if we did not call attention to 
the general subject of puns, We take it for granted that although some puns are 
manifestly infernal, yet there are some very meritorious, and 80 favorable are we to 
puns that we had made an arrangement with a jolly little fellow who is a very inti- 
mate friend of ours, to furnish us a large list of good original puns for insertion in 
the present Editor's Table. But his failure to do this, and our sober second thought 
upon the diguified character of the aforesaid “ Table,” forbid. We have heard puns, 
however, which we would not have perpetrated “ Though "twere to buy a world of 
happy days,” and one of the most awful spectacles we ever saw through was a pre- 
cocious youth in act of killing a pun which writhed and equirmed within his merci- 
leas grasp, until we thought of the words of the poet, 


“ Man's inhumanity to—puns, 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


We will not harrow up your feelings by quoting any puns of the character re- 
ferred to, but will give an instance of a respectable one by Grace Greenwood, and we 
suggest that if they are in reality a degenerate species of wit, this is undoubtedly 
one of the best that have ever “ fallen from grace.” 

“ Although at first the world seemed like a glorious lie, yet I never could get up 
a feeling of hatred against anybody I had once loved. Serpents hiss and Scorpions 
sting when they are crushed, but the grape pours forth its generous wine and the 
flower yields its perfume, and I thought it would be better to resemble the latter, 
besides being better Christianity. After all T presume I have endured nomore than 
many pretty maidens have suffered both before and since neas cut a Dido.” Bad 
puns are more plentiful than advertivements upon the Atheneum and Lyceum, 
some of which advertisements we will notice, inasmuch as there is considerable 
merit in them which makes them worthy of preservation, and moreover this is a 
department of College Literature which has been sadly neglected in the Magazines 
of former years. Witness the following :—* Lost. A Pocket-book of no value to any 
one but the owner, Whoever will return said article to No. —, 8. C., will be set 
down as a clever fellow and * set up” by a clever fellow—T——k.” The following 
is somewhat significant: 
om . a strayed, or stolen. A small pamphlet of no value to any but aJunior, 

ease return said pamphlet to No. —, 8. M. 

Again. “®OP LAAE. The contents of a Livery Stable. (3 Zhe present pro- 
prietor retires from business, 9 1. Edwards’ Translation of Alcestis of Euripides. 
2. Do, do, Prometheus of schylus. 3. Do. do. British Translation (/arge and 
very literal) of Herodotus, 4. Written do. of about two-thirds of Cicero De Senec- 
tute, Call at No.—,S. M.” The following is rather rich. “Stolen from No. — 
5. ©, an Olmsted's Philosophy. The individual who took it is requested to call at 
eaid room and favor us with a lock of his hair.” 
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To-day (July 19) is celebrated by the Sophomores as the last of their Biennial 
Examination and the whole Class is retiring amid cheers and music to East Rock, 
in carriages provided for the purpose. Altogether this has been a noisy term. The 
Elections in the large Societies, and Initiations in the small ones, from “ KEO.” and 
* AL®.” to “ Scroll and Key” and “ Skull and Bones"—the exercises of Presentation 
Day—the Fourth of July Celebration—the Biennial of the Seniors and Sophomores 
—the anticipated electioneering of Freshmen for “ Linonia” and the “ Brothers” — 
an finally the coming Commencement—have kept up an excitement through nearly 
all the term. The usual spirit of rivalry has been fully sustained during the past 
year in the various departments, as in Society debates, in Scholarship, in prizes 
awarded for Essays, Translations, Solution of Mathematical Problems, in the Editor 
ship of the Yale Lit. This last, however, has been made less a matter for ambitious 
contest by the arrangement adopted a year ago, according to which the Editors are 
elected all on an equality, (there being no first Editor, second Editor, &c.,) draw lots 
for the order in which the numbers of the Magazine shall be edited, and themselves 
elect their chairman by ballot. 

Arrangements are being male for a “ Public Debate’’ between the Linonian and 
Brothers’ Societies, to be held in the College Chapel at the close of the next term. 
Two disputants are to be selected from each Class by the respective Societies. 
The effect will be to give additional importance to Societies as a part of the College 
System, and to stimulate to higher excellence in public speaking 

Speaking of Society Debates reminds us of a few remarks in one of our Societies 
Some evenings since an aspiring Sen.or Orator in his “ maiden speech” said, “I am 
not a critic, [ wasn't born a critic, | never was a critic, and [never expect to bea 
critic,” whereat his Freshman antagonist rose and replied, “ | am not an ass, | was 
not born an ass, I never was an ass, and I never expect to be an ass.” 

The “ Yale Memorabilia,” with its record of current news, necessarily oecu- 
pies some of the ground formerly devoted to the Editor's Table, and we need not 
ask the reader to excuse us for breaking the “thread of my discourse” abruptly. 
However, since we should not meet the expectations of “ dear readers,” and should 
moreover incur the enmity of our fair friends, if we failed to say a word about the 
ladies of New Haven; therefore, we think the ladies make a very fine appearance 
in the Old Costume, and made, some of them, a very extraordinary and attracting 
appearance in the New. Itis avery pleasant sight as we strell down Chapel street 
to see so many who seem to enjoy life, and no few who seem to have “ fallen on 
evil times,”"—a sad sight withal, if one could not believe (as we do) that besides all 
this flutter and glitter of gauze, jewelry and rouye, there are minds sparkling with 
sense and fun, and souls honest and earnest. 


Ovr Excuanars.—We have received the latest numbers of the Jefferson Monument 
Magazine, and the Georgia University Magazine. They present their usual neat 
appearance, and contain the usual amount of interesting matter. 


Ovr Coytaisvtors.—* Starlight” will appear in a future number. “ Nonsense,” 
we had intended to dissect in the Editor's Table, but we reserve it for future con 
sumption. Some other articles have been consigned to the “ narrow house appoint 


ed for all” the unworthy productions. We hope our friends in all the classes 
will be liberal in their contributions, never forgetting that the interests of the Mag 
azine are to some extent identical with their own 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tue Premium vor Ewetisn Composrrion, established last 
year and placed at the disposal of the Editors of the Yale Lit- 
erary Magazine, is again open for competition. It is a gold 
medal, of the value of twenty-five dollars, to be awarded for 
the best prose article, not exceeding eight pages of the Maga- 
zine in length, and written by an undergraduate of this College, 
that shall be offered for publication on or before the fifth Wed- 
nesday of the first term of the collegiate year. There shall be 
no restriction as to subject, any farther than the known charac- 
ter of the Magazine requires. The essays sent in for competi- 
tion must be signed with assumed names, and accompanied 
with sealed letters containing the true names of the authors; 
which, except in the case of the successful competitor, shall be 
returned to the post-oflice unopened, and inscribed with the 
assumed names. The prize shall be adjudged by an examining 
committee, to consist, always, of the chairman of the board of 
Editors and two resident graduates appointed by the Editors. 


Should none of the essays be deemed worthy of the prize, the 


Editors shall have the power to withhold it, for the time being. 


DANIEL C. GILMAN, 


Chairman of the Board of kditors. 
June 30, 1851, 
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